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tracing the line. From the ruins of the modest quarters near them,
and from the refuse heaps left behind, Chinese records, almost all
on bamboo or wood, were recovered in plenty. The total number,
including fragments, amounted to close on two thousand. Exactly
dated documents, first roughly interpreted for me by my scholarly
Chinese secretary, and since fully published by M. Chavannes,
make it certain that this frontier line dates back to the end of the
second century B.C., when Chinese expansion into Central Asia
began. For the greater part it remained guarded down to the middle
of the second century A.D. Its purpose was to protect the territory
south of the Su-lo-ho river, indispensable as a base and passage for
the Chinese forces, political missions, etc., sent to control the Tarim
basin, against Hun inroads from the north.

Owing to the dryness of the desert all the records, referring
mainly to details of military administration, survived in remarkable
preservation, and it was the same with clothing, equipment, etc.
It is thus possible to draw an accurate picture of the life led along
this desolate border. Of the trade passing along it curious relics
survive, such as a dozen letters written in early Sogdian, and salvage
from a silk bale inscribed in Brahml characters and an Indian
language, stating length, price, etc., obviously for sale purposes. The
border wall, built mainly with layers of fascines between clay, sur-
vives wherever its line coincides with the direction of the prevailing
winds.

When, in mid-May, our exploration of the limes was complete,
I felt eager to return to Tun-huang for an important archaeological
task. In 1902 my attention had been called to the sacred Buddhist
grottoes known as the 'Halls of the Thousand Buddhas* by my
friend the late Professor L. de Loczy, who had seen their paintings
and sculptures in 1879. The expectations raised by him had been
fully verified when in March I paid a flying visit to the caves, carved